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“ don ’ts,” but more reasonable explaining, and also, I think, 
there will be more genuine mirthfulness in common between 
you ; and even with the youngest child there is no better way 
of engraving a lesson than with the edge of a jest. No one 
should ask of a child tasks beyond his strength. Remember 
that every power and virtue in him is still only at its weak 
beginning period. His parents' suggestion must be the lamp 
unto his feet, and their encouragement the light upon his path 
Let us do what we can to remedy our only child’s natural 
disabilities, and then do our best to forget, and make him 
forget, that he is an only child. Patience, repose, stability 
these are gifts parents most need— not to be feverishly 
looking for results as we go along, nor digging up the little 
seeds we have sown to see how they are getting on under- 
ground. Every vital process must necessarily be gradual 
.“‘J s “ bj k ect *° dra "'backs, and it is madness to expect to eat a 

ou/ht t ° Ut ° f I” 6 8Towin * r ' vheat - The method we 

to the m TT e a c ‘ ake aS ° Ur model is the method of 
st the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear 

andT h d” g m “ S ‘, alWayS be lef ‘ in a s P‘ rit of faith to nature 
and God s providence. More springs in the garden than the 

Sr™ fh anted ’ and that m ° re d °- ■»* co-L of 
in "•* ~ 

SdTe'Tndthe bltk^ndT^’ T f ‘‘'the 

horse” of his own will ^ ^ \ & Chlld ° n \ lhe bareb acked 
being amply exercised * mi T SUC 1 treatinent his moral nature 
when he comes into the"'- n j seasonabl y strengthened ; and, 

man’s weapons of defence^whereas^f the ch^ld Wkh * 

divine mother did not f * ese . thlngs ln her heart.” The 
remonstrate we know thn l 01 lnterfere * That she could 
“Son, why hast thou thn U f ^ WaS With infinit e gentleness. 
a - I have ^hold, thy father 

r st in , the r 

expect too much from meddling and direct 



If, little by little, one can teach and encourage one’s child 
to love work, till he ends by desiring it as, next to love, 
the greatest of life s boons, one will have done much, and 
still more if next to the love of work one can communicate 
to him the art of enjoying the enjoyable. Then he will know 
how to live, and that will not be a trifling success, seeing 
how small is the proportion, even among so-called educated 
people, of those who may properly be said to know how to 
live. Should anyone present be desiring an educational 


manual, let me recommend one that is both new and true, a 
book to be laid to heart by parent and educator. It is called 
La Vie Simple , by Charles Wagner, many of you may 
know it already. The same author has written another 
volume, Jeunesse , but La Vie Simple is a miracle of 
insight into present-day needs in habits, ideals, and the 
general orientation of our lives. 

Finally, did anyone ever give a lecture of this kind, I 
wonder, without being feelingly reminded of Portia’s words, 
“ I can easier teach twenty what were good to be done, than 
be one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching r Alter 
all, training a child is so great an art that with every desire 
and effort to obtain proficiency in it, mistakes and lapses 
are almost unavoidable. The great thing is not to be un y 
discouraged by mistakes and lapses, not o ... 
acknowledge we were less wise than the occasion demanded. 
Another time we shall do better. Mercifully it is so in life. 


At 12.15, MR. J. H. Badley read his paper on 
THE FATHER’S PLACE IN EDUCATION. 

It is one of the best proofs of ,he J ea /‘| y s ° g f n °of X 
iterest in education, and the rofes sed educationalists 

ational change, that not only P ^ of chan g e — the 
wake, or at least awaking o reconsiderat i 0 n of their 
eadjustment of their aims ai and more to 

methods, but parents also are coming more 
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realize how much of education rests with them, and are 
fit them selves for responsibilities which in old 

irrpntprl without a thrmorht <1 ivrhartr^rl witls 


anxious to 
days 


ious to fit themselves lor responsibilities wnich in ole 
s they accepted without a thought, discharged without 
knowledge or plan, and finally, when those responsibilities 
became too burdensome, were glad to devolve them entirely 
upon the shoulders of others. To their world-old devotion 
mothers are adding a knowledge without which much of that 
devotion must fail of its purpose ; and the father, too, has 
come to see that his whole duty is not comprised in the 
occasional application of the horsewhip to his young hopeful 
in paying for his schooling, or even, later, in paying his 
debts, varied by occasional threats, by way of moral 
discipline, to cut him off with a shilling. If I venture 
therefore, to speak of the part a father can take, even the 
busiest, in his children’s education, it is as one who feels in 
his own case the need of some reasoned course of action 
and also as a teacher who has seen the result of the action 
ant inaction of parents, and who learns continually to attach 
more value to the influences of home y 

What I have to offer is only a few notes, the outcome of 
such experience and reflection, somewhat disconnected I 
fear, and strung on no thread of theory, but following only 

FirTThen g fo°r W ? dUr T ‘ he tW ° 5tages of ^hood. 
course the Lifer h Y ” St ^ e ’ in "hich, of 

6 , the father has a very secondary part. Of courl T 

refuge, j^the! Lo* chr^ it f tUrn5 . f °!' "ell-being, solace! 

a visitor, not the hourly inmatf “an/hf * 'T? fether ^ 
wisdom and the tact tw ’ l has not the ln stinctive 
•hat in the earliest suij of 7° ° f '° ng Uvin S So 

that education begins in the r U . C . aClon ;,f y ou agree with me 
or bad, in the nurS^) "hffttwffi ^ h Sha P ed ’ for *°od 

intrude harshly or unwisely Y„ S ,, firSt haS ‘° be " ot t0 

old joke in Ptcnch “ Marv L u rem ember, no doubt, the 

"hat baby’s doi^g, 7K7 Z '7 7 “ 

natural that it requires a ' Il: s °unds so 

full enormity of it • for it i ment s thought to recognize the 
> . tor tt ,s only a s t ep beyond the g ontinuaI 
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« Don’t do that, which is irritable human nature’s first 
notion of education, whether at home or at school. Of course 
1 do not mean that we must not at times say “No” ; and when 
we say it there must be no doubt that we mean it. But for 
most fathers I suspect that it is more difficult to refrain from 
a “ Don’t ” than to enforce it when necessary. Children, like 
all the rest of us, learn by making experiments, and it is 
short-sighted wisdom that would save them from all mistakes 


by forbidding all experiments. Our problem is from the 
first to adjust the claims of freedom of action and safety 
from danger, and so to let knowledge be gained, wherever it 
safely can, at first hand, and small mistakes save big ones. 

I begin then, as you see, by using to you the word I would 
have used as little as possible to children, “ Don’t.” Don’t 
interfere with them more than necessary, or hem them round 
with any but the most necessary restrictions. Looking back 
on mv own childhood as one naturally does in thinking of 
one’s children, the one thing for which I am most thankful 
is the almost unlimited freedom we were allowed during our 
summer visits to the country. There were lesson-times and 
meal-times, of course, at which we had to report ourselves ; 
but except for these we children were free to play our plays 
and wander with our dogs through the Savannahs an 
Pampas and enchanted woods whose names recalled our 
favourite stories-by the Hill Difficulty and the plough of 
Despond and the Pool of Content and the rat; to gate 

blackberries or explore the windings o t e r0 ° ’ 
in the barn or ride in the harvest waggons, regardless oft 

dangers of pitchforks, 

and cows and farm-men, without there to 

harm, though neither nurse nor governe. c limb the 

watch, and one at leas, of us was too 

stiles. It was an ideal education, those three mon ^ 
freedom, summer by summer, am one w 
of what I have to say to you to-day. c U£ rcrest one or 

But I must go back * 7*7y ar pessary, 

two more “ don’ts ; though P presence — I don t 

First, then, don’t talk about sees that he is being 

merely say in their hearing, fo hears what is openly 

talked about, it is even worse than 1 especially with 
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admiring - relatives and friends; but on its avoidance, from 
babyhood on, depends the absence of that curse of childhood 
self-consciousness. And, connected with this, don’t over- 
praise the first efforts of children. It is only too easy to 
persuade a child that he is brave or clever or good on account 
of some very moderate effort ; and the schoolmaster knows 
with what difficulty and at what a price of unhappiness such 
notions are afterwards corrected. It is in these days less 
necessary, perhaps, to urge the converse: don’t discourage or 
laugh at the first efforts at self-expression, story or verse 
or drawing, or the kindergarten mat or brush work blobs 
however crude in colour or halting in execution. You want a 
child to feel that all his occupations are natural and pleasurable 
m t emseves, not subjects of wonder or amusement to his 
elders nor done for their admiration and for reward 
So much for the “don’ts." We must not suppose that the 
athers part is merely or mainly negative; it soon becomes 

ma l aTfo be his children s p Zy. 

mate and join, when occasion offers, in romps and games • 

onetffcfou dr*' ° f the briCk b ° X ' Which shoul ‘l be 

and varied p ,eLre ° f ">>'*) * -urce of living 

of life and storvland A"? T* "’ ith ' he 8 ' r °"' in ? i,Uerests 
sets me thinking how ‘ he mentlon of ltla t word toys 

(and mending) sfmple tov UC ' "1'°’' x father can do b y making 

of children, Tan "by ^ “f.U ft ” 
stamped tin-ware and JL5 . , H modern collections of 
destruction, and that can do Vtti^ COnlnvances th at invite 
of wonder and imae"inatin V- ^ more than blunt the sense 

opening ma gi c doors of knovvle^gt iTvvell ke ^ s for 

or an animal (the simnler a J g 1 aS fanc ^- A do11 

on which to lavish affectin m ° re Unbreakable the better) 
veritable castles in the air • " 5 a . Spade with which to build 
into the enchanted fore^ ' & loc <ln g-horse on which to ride 
to transform hin.tS'Zg 0 *™' ^ * a *»» 

demands; a few things like’th °* pirate > as occasion 

cupboard full G f costlv ™ l are better tha n a whole 

a key and ruf about' tTT ^ are wound “P 
P with in any rea l but . are impossible to 

demand and encourage inTJLf" 10 ^ 1 ^ 6 stories, should 
agree with me in the vain ? lon ‘ Per haps you will not 

value I set on fairy tales, the best of 
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entrances, in my opinion, into the treasur^h^^ 
and art. No need, so it seems to me, to fear the world of 
make-believe in which children live. Those who do not live 
there as children will live but dull lives afterwards and the 
time will come soon enough, even for those for whom ihe 
“ p’tence ” world and its “p’tence” actors are most vivid 
when the question, “Is it true?” will be the first criterion of 
a story’s worth. So tell them all the old fairy-tales that 
belong to the imperishable childhood of the world, and with 
them the myths and legends of the great nations, and the 
stories of times when legend merges into history. And let 
Sunday have its stories, as well as other days, and Joseph 
and David be living and well-loved friends. I need not dwell 
on the use of pictures in story-telling; but I would say, read 
the stories, or, better still, tell them, again and again, until 
they become familiar household words; and get the children 
to retell parts of them, until they gain a sense of mastery and 
personal possession. It is with stories as with toys, a few 
often brought out, and surrounded with long associations 
until they become penetrated through and through with the 
child’s imagination, are far better than constant novelties 
and snippets that only dull the interest they are intended to 
stimulate. It is the old stories heard and learnt in child- 
hood, the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress , The Round Table , and 
all the tales of chivalry and fairy-land, that form our taste 
and leave with us the love of literature, the sense of style, 
the power of entering into other worlds that opens to us not 
only books but hearts. Of course if we are not ourselves 
interested in these things we cannot interest our children in 
them ; but who does not, in the company of children, become 
more a child, recall something of the glamour of his own 
childhood, and live again in the old plays and the old tales r 
But, even if years and business seem to have narrowed the 
range of our imagination, we can enter moie prosaically 
into the child’s world by asking what has happened in the 
day, hearing its events and doings, the new lessons learnt, 
the efforts and failures and triumphs that seem so htt e an 
mean so much. And then there will be the questions o 
answer, the knotty points of knowledge or of ethics to so ve, 
the new wonders that have come within the c 1 s en, 
have to find their place in his scheme of things, 11s u 
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however small. There is a part of the father s work , to be to 
the child the embodiment of justice, an encyclopedia of know- 
ledge, to settle all his difficulties and answer all his questions. 
For, to my thinking, a child’s questions should be answered, 
and answered truly, not put off with refusals or evasions, 
or half-answers, but followed out as far as his interest or 
capacity of understanding — and the two things are closely 
allied — take him. I do not mean that children should 
be allowed to ask questions at all times, or for the mere 
pleasure of repeating “Why ?” But if they know that there 
will be a quiet time when they can bring any question that 
has puzzled them, and that they will be told the truth, it will 
make a clean wholesome open atmosphere for their minds, 
and a close bond of union between parent and child. Of 
course, as their interests widen and they grow more obser- 
vant they will ask questions that we cannot answer off-hand. 
Then we can teach them one of the uses of books by hunting 
up the point, whatever it may be, explaining and presenting 
it more simply at first in our own words, then later reading it 
with them, and lastly leaving them to read for themselves; 
thus teaching them one way in which information may be 
gained, and calling in books as the willing helps, not, as 
they are apt to appear to children, the grim forbidding 
sentinels of knowledge. 

I have portrayed the father as play-fellow and handy-man, 
story-teller and universal referee ; a varied role indeed : but 
one character I have omitted that perhaps you may have 
looked for- that of “ bogey-man.” I have known nurseries, 
it is true., in which the father was rather an awful figure, a 
kind of Jupiter wielding thunderbolts, and in which “I’ll tell 
your pa” was the nurse’s direst threat. But I do not fancy 
t is is so common nowadays as once. It is largely, of course, 
a matter of temperament. Some find it hard to unbend, to put 
on t e magic ring that makes them small again and able 
to enter the child s world, and so are always something of 
aliens and shadows in the sunlight there. But as a rule I 
it is the other way, and our very sense of alienship 
makes us a little too anxious to lay down all authority, and 
enter the magic world as a giant perhaps, but if so as a 
giant Berne toiling uncomplainingly to carry out the smallest 
wish of the prince or princess who rules there. You know 
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how ready nations are to attach the name of another nation 
to things that they suspect. This method of bringing up 
children we are accustomed to attribute to our American 
cousins. It may be international jealousy, or it may be 
that the specimens of childhood from which we form hasty 
generalizations are spoilt by European travel. Be that as 
it may, the products of this method, whether practised by 
others or ourselves, are not pleasant, and not satisfactory, 
I cannot but think, either to parent or child. It is possible for 
the former to push unselfishness too far until it breeds selfish- 


ness in the other. Discipline is as necessary to growth as 
freedom, and children, like horses, like to feel the rein, if 
they trust the hand that holds it. To be a playmate without 
becoming a slave, and to preserve discipline without losing 
fellowship, is the test of wise authority. And when punish- 
ment is necessary, let it be short and sharp. Repeated 
protests and appeals are more likely to produce nervous 
irritability than to mend faults. Threats and scoldings 
are alike demoralizing — far more demoralizing, I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe, than the corporal punishment 
from which it is the fashion nowadays to shrink. 

It is when children grow out of the nursery stage an 
before the time comes to go to school, that the father probably 
sees most of them. There will be holidays even fo ^ the 
busiest of men, Sundays and evenings at home and meal- 
times, and each of these will bring opportunities for direct 
influence more frequently, perhaps, than is 1 ® J . r who 

case again. At the sea-side or in ^-^y Tncourages them 
shows his children how to enjoy £ ^ and climb 

in all healthy occupations, ^ ads teach es them to swim, 

and row, digs with them on the b c > better still lets 

takes a part now and then in games, in 

them take a part in his hobbies an^purs ^ some 

them habits of observation an educational 

form— the father who does this is J°^ g can help them to 
work. Or again in the evenings, raw ing or carving 

employ their fingers in some occupa ion fead ; n turn, 

and so forth, and reads to them, or e because they 

some book that even the younger w b e is doing 

see the older enjoying it story oi own part I can 

them a great and lasting service. 
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never be thankful enough that the love of drawing and of 
books, of Scott and Tennyson and, above all, of Shakespere, 
was deeply planted in me in this way long before I went to 
school. It is then, for the most part, that the tastes of a life- 
time are formed ; and naturally enough the father’s tastes 
do much to shape them. Even the choice of birthday 
presents, a book, a chess-board, a set of tools, will help to 
determine a child’s bent. And yet again, at meals, how 
much depends on the talk the child hears and is encouraged 
to take part in. Talk freely, I would say, of current events, 
not with a view to giving information after the fashion of 
some Mr. Barlow, or to make budding politicians and un- 
reasoning partisans, but in order to awaken interests outside 
themselves and their immediate surroundings, and gradually 
without effort, to instil the consciousness of a world in which 
some day they will have a part to play. Even if the talk 
15 so ™ etlmes above their heads, no matter. More or less 

ZTwhaf th .*L Wil1 !iSten ’ and receire some impression 
from what might seem altogether beyond their Interest. 

J 1 may u speak once more of my own early memories 
amongst them are conversations of my father and his friends 

time But tht^ 5 ° f , W . hlch 1 und erstood but little at the 
v. e s P im of those conversations, the keenness of 

have“Ieft al‘,„deUw nCy ^ ^ C ' earness ° f “Passion 

they had been more fre^uenT ° n mmd a '’ d Set me wishin » 
mu?ht%l%trTer°s f t'a he “t? WhiCh ' he father ™«y do 

training he has Zeh 1 ♦ 1 UCati ° n ' ° f direCt charact «- 

mental-training much w m ° t J an tlle mot her ; of direct 
not mean, as I have t • ^ ^ ldn tke teacher. But this does 

either small or unimportant * All ^ ^ father ’ S part is 
indirect and unconscious tE A J education is far more 
or at school we teach mn ar V Ve lbink - Whether at home 
unpremeditated words and^ arf SUSp ? Ct ’ by our example, our 
formal lessons • and in n 10 . nS ’ tban b y our Precepts and 
^ our earnestness or IT* 0 * 10 *’ 1 SUSpect moreover, not 
knowledge of Herbartian °^ U , enCe or P le ty — or even .to our 
to the child’s respect an I S ff C ° but rather in proportion 

father’s ^ XatnT A ” d * this tLtmakes 
means easy to define. If we i nn u Im P ortant , though by no 

°k only at the definite and 
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conscious training that he can give, it may seem a com- 
paratively small matter ; not if we think of all the influences 
of the daily life at home, in which, as the children grow older, 
he must have a constantly increasing share. 

But I must pass on to the second stage of which I spoke. 
This second stage of home education— if I may be allowed an 
Irishism — is school ; for school brings new problems into the 
home treatment, and establishes a new relationship between 
child and home. 

Up to this point, in all or almost all that I have said I have 
been thinking of children of either sex without distinction. 
But as, from the time the school age is reached, there is, 
unhappily, in most cases a complete separation of the two, 
a difference of school, of the methods and objects of education, 
in fact of the whole outlook, I had better, in the few points I 
wish to touch upon connected with the stage of school, 
confine myself to speaking of boys, with whom the father may 
be thought to be most concerned. I will only therefore say 
in passing that I do this not because I believe any such 
differences of outlook to be necessary; and indeed most of 
what I have to say about boys seems to me to be equally true 
of girls. 

It is not possible of course to discuss now all the questions 
connected with school that will present themselves to the 
father, beginning with the choice of school itself. There is 
one point, however, connected with the day school which will 
probably in most cases be the first stage of school, upon w ic 
I should like to say something, and that is as to the amount 
of home-work to be expected from children. I do not w 
to discuss the good or evil of the home work system, 
day schools are at present constituted, more or 
work is usually a necessity, and the father s rst con 
appears to me to be to assure himself that it is not exce 
in quantity, nor a heavy tax on the child s P°.^ e ‘ b ' j thout 
assured, to see that he does it as soon as possi . g 

procrastination or dawdling, and without e p, or, ^ 

properly set, on this its whole value depen s. 1 school, 
«o„ ! lo „ g y , or ’is beyond his power, it is ‘"of <he schoo, 

and some change is necessary there. P d to 

to give instead of the school the teac nng " burning 
give, or to give extra teaching — a dangerous u< y 
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the candle at both ends. See that the boy does his best both 
at school and at home, provided he is not set to do what he 
does not understand or what will take him an unreasonable 
time; but let there be no sitting up late or getting up early 
to finish it. That is bad enough in the case of the so-called 
“stupid” child — the one, that is, who cannot go through 
certain mental processes as quickly as most. With such an 
one “pushing” soon proves its uselessness. But it is still 
worse with the clever child who responds to the push, just 
because he seems to enjoy the strain. There is always a great 
temptation, both to parents and teachers, to let a clever child 
work its hardest, to spur him on with praise, and to push him 
on for some prize, such as an entrance scholarship at a public 
school. Well, if we look beyond the immediate object it is 
simply not worth while. 


^ most cases the process is bad enough in all conscience 
for healthy physical development, coming as it does just at 
the time w hen the bodily growth ought to be making great 
demands on the total of energy. And what is the result as 
regards brain-power, the very faculty it is intended to develop ? 
In the first place all competition examinations, and most of 
all those for children, are concerned with extent of head- 
knowledge rather than intelligence and its application; for 
the one is easy to test on paper, the other not. In the second 
place the range of the knowledge required is necessarily 
extremely limited. If what is in reality abstruse scholarship 
emar, ded from children, it can only cover a narrow field. 
W e have therefore as aim set before the child, exactitude of 
memory and acquisition of head-knowledge, remote for the 
th i r ^ m an y practical application ; as motive we have 
e esire o gain and the excitement of competition rather 
an interest in the work and pleasure in the use of faculty ; 

litrlp 3 ^ me<XnS " e ^ ave an early specialization which takes 
facuhif, t! ° f nat r fal bent and g ive s little play to half the 
at the r r f 'n ^ Sa * d ’ worth while even to gain the prize 

‘ When t i iS ° f m ° St real WOrth in education ? 

there is no fa ! i™ 6 C ° mes for tlle bo y to go olf to school I hope 
he must not Wh ° WiH n0t feel this to be an opportunity 

new life b • imS6, a Ume t0 Say some thing to him about the 
Wp h 6 1S ii\° ln k r t0 * eac ^> an ^ to give him some counsel, 
e have all heard of the father who, after seeing his boy 
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off to school for the first time, complacently related how at 
°arting he had not missed the golden moment of giving him 
some good advice that ought to bear fruit ; he had done his 
duty by the boy in advising him to go in for bowling 
rather than batting, as he would be most likely to win his 
colours in that way. I don’t mean exactly that sort of 
counsel, though it was not bad advice of its kind, and quite 
as likely to be productive of good as the more usual : “ Now 
look here, Tommy, be a good boy, and here’s half-a- 
sovereign for you.’’ It seems to me that if ever there is a 
time in a boy’s life when a father should find it easy and 
natural to talk seriously with him, it is now when he is going 
to face dangers and trials which will make a man of him if he 
learns to face them in the right way, and for which his father 
can help to arm him. And yet there is an almost ineradicable 
shyness on the father’s part, as a rule, to say more than a few 
vague generalities about “being good ” and “ getting on.” We 
are apt to argue to ourselves that you can’t get wisdom from the 
experience of others, and the boy must find it all out for him- 
self; or we shelter ourselves behind the comforting assurance 
that “ schools now are very different places from what they 
were in our time,” which is probably true enough, but does not 
alter the faults of human nature, or excuse us irom seeing 
that our boys shall not fall into folly through sheer ignorance. 

There are. many points upon which it seems to me a wise 
father will wish to speak to his son, such as his behaviour 
towards his schoolfellows and towards the sc oo au ’ 
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honesty in work, the sort of language e is 1 e y 

and so on. But there is one matter in part.cular on which 

for my part, I feel it to be the fathers duty to speak .and to 

speak plainly, and this is concerning the facts "• 

strongly do I feel this to be the fathei s t u > a . • t 

will bear with me if I speak a little more fully on a ^subject 

whose misfortune it has too often been to e iv 

with silence and false shame by those wh osejn w* * ^ 

might be to enlighten and purify, an 

of all shame and degradation. already done ; 

I will assume that the mother s par a have been 

that from the earliest years the chi q fatal of wet 

met, not by repression or evasion, or tha ^ go far as 
blankets, “ Wait till you are older, but oy 
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he can understand it and wishes to know it, keeping - the 
whole subject pure and reverent in his mind, only a special 
bond of union between mother and child rather than matter 
of common talk; above all a thing not treated as a mys- 
terious and forbidden topic, the surest way to invest it with 
an unwholesome attraction. If this has been done, the 
father’s task is easy, for there is both natural knowledge and 
natural feeling on which to base, not only further knowledge 
of the bodily organs and the need of saving them from all 
misuse, but also motives for right conduct. Only he should 
not, 1 think, confine himself to vague exhortations to keep 
from low talk or bad companions, nor on the other hand try 
to frighten the boy with warnings of possible consequences 
of wrong-doing. What is wanted is that the whole matter 
shall remain in the child’s mind as something quite as natural 
as any other on which his parents speak to him ; as something 
that is clean and free from shame if he will keep it so, and as 
something about which he can always bring any question to 
his father or to those who stand in his father’s place, and 
therefore need not seek knowledge from others than these I 
know that some parents shrink from speaking to their 
children because they think them too young to understand, 
and are afraid of putting unsuitable ideas into their heads 
Bu if a boy ,S old enough to go away to school, he is 
certainly old enough to understand something about these 
things; and far better that simple, clean and true ideas 
should be put into his head by those whom he loves a, id 

d a^m :ih mn ' he , riSk of him ** *»1 and fa^e 

deas from others without being able to tell true from false 

of the time of puberty and' th / *. pla,n the meanin 2 

done then. possibility of harm being 

Let the boy know what Iip m „ef -j r 
should know it from you tl,-, f clVold - far better that he 

him feel that while there is " ^ a " y ° ther source * Let 
talk, he must keen -v 1 , n ° atom °f shame in all such 

from all that he would belshf' ^ f” ° f ° thei * 

Personally I would not try to extract 7 ^ t0 ^ 

neyer to speak of such sul^ects a t all f n 7 * ^7 

J a t all, for I have known more 
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than one instance in which a clean-minded boy, to whom the 
truth had been told in this manner, has done much good by 
speaking of them cleanly and naturally at times when some 
question of the sort arose, and, but for him, the talk might 
have drifted in the wrong direction. Most of the bad of 
every kind at school is thoughtless, boys following one 
another like sheep ; but they will follow a good lead no less, 
and it is difficult to overrate the share that home influences 
have in forming and maintaining the tone of school. 

If confidence is once established on this subject between 
father and son it should be easy to keep up ; and for my part 
I cannot imagine that such a talk now and again could do 
anything but deepen the affection between them ; indeed I 
know nothing so likely to make the confidence between them 
on other matters also real and lasting. And if so it has no 
small value on this account too. For often parents feel that 
when their children go off to school, the confidence that has 
up to then existed between them grows somehow less 
complete ; a something often seems to come between them ; 
do what they will, they do not seem able quite to enter the 
new world that has opened for their children. And indeed 
to some extent this is natural and inseparable from all 
growth and the change it brings. But it rests largely with 
the parents whether or no there shall be a sudden change, 
and how far the old confidence shall be maintained. It is not 
an easy problem, for in avoiding the Scylla of want of interest 
or sympathy in all the new interests and occupations an 
companionships, all the trifles now so important to t e c 1 
that make up his daily life, it is easy to a in o 
Charybdis of listening too readily to his complaints - and 
grumbles, encouraging him to attach far too muc 
to the small roughnesses there must be m every sueh ltfe, and 
so preventing him from entering fully and whole-heart y 
into it. Parents are sometimes apt to forget it 1,1 ^ 

the home attitude towards the school must have upon them 
children. The talk about the school that he hears a, home, 

the tone commonly adopted towards it ant i is ^ an(J the 

whether one of criticism or of loyalty to a • ’ . t he 

carrying out, so far as possible, of ^ ts . in dulgence— 

holidays, instead of allowing it to be the child’s own 

these indirect influences do much to determine the clul 
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mental attitude towards the school, and the consequent good 

• . 1 1 M m /*\ 1 m 1 4- M ^ 1 
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this is true, not 
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he can gfet from it, or, equally unconsciously but no less 
certainly, his mental attitude towards the home. And indeed 
this is true, not of the school only, but of all those under 
whose authority children are placed — the nurse or governess 
or tutor of earlier days, for instance. None so quick as 
children to see how these are treated by their parents, 
whether with courtesy and consideration and real respect, or 
not, and to adopt a like attitude on their own part. The 
secret is, to put in charge of our children only those whom 
we ourselves respect. So much depends on the choice of the 
school that in making the choice the father should spare no 
trouble to assure himself that it is in all ways suitable, that 
he knows and approves the methods employed, and can have 
confidence in those to whose hands he is entrusting his boy 
When he has made his choice he should surely in all 
possible respects try to carry on at home the training of the 
school, to work with it, and to guard against all possible 
conflict of influence. And with this object it is desirable, in 
ore er to bridge over the gulf between home and school that 
parents and teachers should meet more and should discuss 
e questions of character-training that concern them both • 
and that they should regard each other as fellow-workers for 
a common end, each of whom can help the other. It is only 

der“eI?etl,r„e h fi :ro m W e°:ch. t0?ether ’ ^ ° hild 

touch e which°S °" e 0th f r SUbjeCt ° n which 1 have time to 

Stag6S ° f edUCati °"- tha * 

wit;t;::TsTtr decided bem eari y shws ***« ^ 

it. no i belleve ’ 15 to leave the boy free to follow 

directions. There arTtwo" 8 there niay be in other 

unfortunate ; the one to leva's Seem ‘° ™ e equally 
thought about the matter \i b ° y grow Up wlthout an Y 
have to earn his own living realizin S that he wil1 

without waiting - to rnn , he ° ther ’ to settle aI1 for him 

but to decide that he eUher his wishes or his capacities, 
Perhaps the profession th^ fLlT Profession, -or 

he been free to choosp f n- atbei would have chosen, had 

merely because there happen^ to^iT^ ^ thiS Hne ° r 

IP to be an opening there. If 
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^ ere is such an opening so much the better for a boy, 
provided there is no compulsion in the matter, but he is free 
to take it if he develops the requisite bent and fitness, or to 
follow his tastes if they turn strongly in another direction. 
And though he should know from the first that he will have 
to decide before his education is completed, I do not think 
there is anything gained by bothering him about the decision 
too early. By the time he is 16 or so it will generally be 
plain (if not earlier) where his bent lies, or where at least it 
does not lie, and whether, for example, he should be given the 
added years of University training. If so the final choice 
may well be left still later ; otherwise if, by this age, no 
decision tendency has shown itself, the choice may well be 
decided by what openings are available. 

But in all cases I would have the boy feel that he is free, 
that he is treated as one who is to be his own master. For I 
will end as I began by urging the need of freedom for all true 
growth. It is hard to realize that our children are not always 
children. Every mother knows the feeling of surprise, a 
certain regret mingling with the pleasure, when something 
shows that her baby has turned into a boy ; and I fancy we 
fathers are even less ready to recognise that our boys are 
turning into men, and needing recognition as such in growing 
freedom and equality of intercourse. And yet the parac ox 
true, that we cannot keep the old home feeling un ess we 
recognize that the old basis is gone. The old relations 1 P 
parent and child must be gradually replaced by a new ; and 
it is precisely in the growth of this new re ations 1 ^ 

father with the full-grown son, the free companioi 
equality of thought, that is to be found the bes -warden 
the father’s efforts, the crown of his work. If it 1 the 

task to render his pupil able to do without him, ^ tQ 

father’s, as years go on, to become (1 yon W1 i anffua ge)— -to 
express my meaning in familiar an f more the 
become less and less the “ Ctuv noi c t express 

“ Dear old Dad." Both these terms .' devolution 
great and abiding facts. In them, an ® int0 t he other, 

in each of us, as our children grow, o education, 

lies, to my thinking, most of the father's part ... educa. 


